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ABSTRACT 

The process of curri9ulum development involves 'two 
phases: transformation of research fiirdings into- curriculum material^ 
by external developers and ^.implementation of curriculum materials by 
teachers. In ^ study of the development of an eighth grade biology^ 
unit in Israeli, the authors examine^ the characteristics of atid 
relationships between the activities of ^external developers and 
teachers. Analysis of the .first . phase, mat erial developm,sjit by an 
external qroupr involved examination of various versions oi^the 
curric^ulum material^ minutes of meetings, and comments of development: 
team members. It was found that the developers made changes in 
^transforming research in the field-'of biology^into eighth grade level 
curriculum material- Thes^ changes included simplifications of 
content, omissions, and changes in style and 'forms of expression. 
Analysis of the, second phase/ implementation of. the unit by teachers, 
involved a survey^of the 20 teachers who used the unit. It was found 
that the teachers spent more time on the unit than was specified in 
the teacher' s qjii.de, used more teaching strategies than were, outli!>ed 
in the guide, and emphasized approximately the same content as was* 
stressed in the guide. Additional research is needed to explore the 
imps^G^fe-^f personal characteristics of developers- and teachers upon 
the process of curriculum development. (AV) 
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THE PROCESS OF CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT: 
TWO LEVELS 'OF INTERPRETATION ^ 



' 1 ■ 



Paper\Presented at the Annual %et1ng*of AERA, AprlV 8-T2, 1979, 



San Francisco. 
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2. 



Vari^is 4jM||9;i^{^^ are presented tn the professional literature 

Which, dlsc|iss]s9 0^ curriculum development; Most them are jbf ; 

a presciiiikili^^^i^ «id set out the most desirable pi anring method for 
.curHculum '^^^ >\er, 1950;l Taba, 1962; Emans, 19<u^: Robinsohn, : 

1969). p)e; d1 scre^^ D€t>#een these modeis and currjculuit^ reality is 

often vier^^refe. ; trder to overcome tnis discrepancy, m iter (1971) 

^' ■'■ ■ , ' "% '■■\ ' ' ■ . 

s.uggres^ thf^te-r TtfOiraiieric model of c«i — iculam dev?*^'<»«ent",'' i.e. 

a mpdel that, is :5asef jn an examination of cur— cuIuk Dra||pc<e in reality»> 

Actofding tO'Wa^CT"- 3uch a mjr!teT cf ?tT7fy- impb mats of -the 

deyeldpmen.tal thk-*^ ana d d Tffe'^cp r mlL i ng the r-st.,H*:^ons in the perception 

' W- ■ • ' ^ ■ ■'^i'^ ■ 

of;*^the procesi ^: iaon^c? i DWr^lnwetif ^to Schwao > >#1piqn (1969),' 
wMch claim? ••^ .^-•'"^'^^||jip»«arcK sft^^^ 3ase< m eicaminatiipn of - 
curriculum rm ^"■ Bmc wrt a- thir aoorca.^ ::he present 

jiuthbrs ahaly'-*-' fr — culur dcMr^^frienc -ase w ew uward identifying 

fts various cii««x>^u ^ •fe ' ^ ^ yJrtoH^aqti or oj^ouc-^*^ jiem. The purpose 
r Ills paper Is. l|SlrerT;re sKetft^ xiu pre 14^1^7 o^it' ne of a "natural" 
^1 of cur-' » ^^'eiopment Dased ir examination )t r*«rriculum reality 



i reflectejd In t -f-^;culum deve opnfc^^ 4te study. 
j<xne Basic Ass^ ons 



. this CMrri^iium ..ise study is basec^on^ number of basic assurnptlons: 
K It is poi<'ib' 0 distinguish '^•'n^ier tw-^ separate functions in the^ 
process of jrarric^ -ar development ,{:ionrw ' 1972) ; one function isv carried 

out in curriculik .^m^rtg centers r*^ tmmmers c^' teams which are situated* 

-J ' 

outside the schoo are,' therefore, ca ed "external developers". —Ihese 
developers transfer ^as into actual cu^iculum material . The second 
func;tion Is carri^ : by teachers aplement the curriculum in their 



classroom using the tipj r eil currrc;.:*, materials. Their share in the 
tprpc^s 0" currlculvp dem^opveat Is ip^-^ned as tns transformation of curriculum, 
material*^ into teacft^i'^q-lwntwg setrifrcs through ":he adaptation of the. 
materiaH ^ tlie comdr * jts of their p^rrrrcular tsching circumstahj^s. ^ 
Thfe-teacwn who ^■piemen: cur-iculum^ mt^riaTs are accordingly perceived ^ 



as "userlbv e lopers Cor^elly poin-fe that the proximate goals of the 
two phasBss — i.e. curr^^ium materials ^ the first phase and teaching- 



^ leaminc <;ertmgs in t>e second — invo — ^iffererr considerations. In the 
first pn«ie, r» ::oi>s >«ra*^^ons are jsua* y of a genera. , theoretical nature, 
while :ne =^ecn>nd >hdse v» cons i aerations are la^i**^ particular and oractical 
. Beyond he generc /^t^tcterizar on or the two phases Connelly does not 
give details -a.j'^ nf me compor-e^^'s, procp iC' anc procedures 

typical of e^:: - . 

In the ^'e^enti^d her* ar attempt ^s maoe t:: - 11 in Connelly '5 

. conceptual •'raBen<n--k w1 tr «n examinatior .^-^ th^ char^cr::*'^ sties of the twc 
phases* as we' /xii in- exawirici c n 0*" tne connections «*^^c:n exist between 
>^heml * 

2. The ^eve ;:cHi»?f.;. process ixaminsa :::/ the autho*^ re^ers/to those, 
cur'r^cula wr^^ch ^ ' ^ i!s ^eing '-translations^* tf scholarly material 

into currici urn materia 1973 Scholarly materir S are perceivea 



as existing cnow<^^^ *vrm of "ten dccunents in llie fields of 

knowledge which dre^'V 1*-% iiscir i ijies, and include, addition to 
contents, the syntact ..>«»-^ ;enst cs of the methods ana orocesses producing , 
such contents. --^ ^ . / .-^ \ . 

In the propss c tnr^'^ht on, the developers^^reveal the. Educational 
- ' potential embodied in th*- ^zr\ arly material and make decisions relevant 
"to the various aspects tar . :rans ' atioi^. These aspects aise definedir 
by as "decision crossr:.dc: n the\ translation process. ^ At each of 

ERiC " ' ^ ^ ^ V ^ 



these crossroadsi different qucstions.^Hse .and 'the developers decide" which 
questions to deal with and which o> the possible alternative answers to • 
accept, while simultaneously elaborating the curri cul um materi al . For 
example: one of the iaportant decision crossroads pertains to the clari- 
ficatiOri and selection of educational messages. Sieveral. questions may arise 
In regard to this latter aspect", such as : which ideas, pHnclples, and concepts 
are both possible and desirable to .be embodi ed in the curriculum material? / 
Which kinds of information have to be included and whic^^p bevomitted, etc.? 
: As sources of scholarly material , developers us^fesftarchYep 
articles, and other publications in the field unde/discusVi)on, jDevielt)*^ 
odcasiona'ly rely on their own knowledge of a certain dis<:1pl1ndc or they 
draw upon^ the knowl edge of subject matter speci al 1 sts . Here , we cft<^e/o deal ; 
'with a case study where original scientific research reports were used as , 
a starting point Afor the development process. r ' ' 

This^transl4iop^f scholarly material into" elaborated curriculum 
material is defined by-ys as "fi rst-level interpretation" (see fig. 1 ) . 
Within the framework of the present case. study, we examine how this "tr^s- 
lation" was actually carried out and what the ctraracterlstic elements of 
the first-level interpretation in a given curri cular reality. 

3 Teachers Pl^. a central role in the process of curriculum development 
,tn that 'the'interpr&t1on given by teachers to the' curriculum material 
at thetr disposal determines the nature of the implemented curriculum (Fox, 
,1977.)'. Elaborated curriculum. materials, the product of extc^al. developers, 
may be viewed, as interim materials which need further devel opmen t . thrqugh 
modif^cat^6ns, omissions,' additions, supplements^ etc.i carried out by 
teachers • using thi^fn (Sllberstein, 1977). In alf^urri cul um material ,'^there - 
lies an educational potential beyond the specific intentions, of the developers 
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FtSURE 1 .CUKRICULUM DEVELOPMENT: TWO LEVELS OF INTERPRCTATIOI 
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Scholarly mate 



rialsy 









Selection 
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FIRS- .r'VEL 
INTER«><^.'-':ti» 



j ,^N ^ Selected pi gees of scholarly material / 



* •• • 




Transformation of the selected scholarly 
ma^terial into curriculum material 






' \ Pieces of curriculum material /- - 
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Selection 



r ^ 1 — ' '—rj ^ " 

\ Selected pieces of curri culurti. material ' 
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Trans forma tjoff of the selected curriculum materials 
into fflans of teaching-learning settings & 







SECttiD '^VQ 




Setting A 



Setting B / \ Other Settings 




Legend: 



input and Output 
of ma tenia! 



J Process 



tBen-f=»r«t2, 19'^>^ "^n^ 3 potential n»ay find its expression in the various 
.tnten5*^tat1oiiS tne teachers. gi to the curHculum material while ^ 

ipluptn Jng i ^^ir specific teaching circumstancaM, The planning 
?^ taachi^tHl^ar^jllj^ settings by teachers, which is oased on elaborated currfculum 
i^teriai- ^^'''Ad oy us as "seconc level interp^tat^ on" (s^ Fig. 1). 
^nis leve ~ ntil^netation perta'^'^s zo all kinds z- c Tic ^laterlals ^ 
^jBeot fo- •tis^ ^proof" Curricula, Nce progranwKt naier n which 

deve'^o;^nc "t^^ :ry to achieve di^ct conmunicatiOT b«?^^vep curriculum* 
wKsria* ' ^d le*'*''^, thereby excluding teachers '^row .-rfpHng" through 

tneir irt^^re^^^^^ of curriculum materials. In this wiri^ an attempt has 

•I 

berxi md» IB ^-^i the various componfei^ of the inter?'^-::«tior process 
cs-riec b} teachers. 

4, tr-dgh^ 971) suggested viewing new curricula i^itroduced into the* 
faxacati>na ^vsu hy external developers "envelppes" e^cTosinc a variety of 
fivssiblp iolutior to problenfe which were defined by tne developers: "New 
curricu ^ can '^^c^ugh" of as trajectones through pedagogic soace; they are 
i>roperi aefine^ by single lines in that space, bvt rather by envelopes 



iXnq an in^Mrlte set of Jat lowed' sbl^tion^ tc the problems, envisaged 
^ 'iie :urricul^ ^signers" (p. 64). Teachers usinr elaborated cifrrixulum 
^"3ric s select tn^ solutions that seem appropriate o them. In other words, 
c tie second ''«vcl of interpretation, exploitation r the potential hidden 
^e curriculwin^kes place within the framework 0^" envelopes designed by 
tht -xternal <^velo|>ers* Exceeding. the bounds of the envelopes would transfer 

the >&achers b^ond their function as "user developers" ta that of"extemal 

• » - .- 

o^veiooers.^ • ^ ^ 

F-gure 2 i^lustratfis the way external . developers and teachers participate 
1r -the creatipn of Curriculum envelopes and in the se1er:ion of trajectories 
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within tne envelopes. 



FIGURE 2 - CURRICULAR ENVELOPES 



External develQpi^rs at^ w 
"enveloi 




The ^^acTtterr 
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ctivities of teachers is 
user developers 



•Activities of external 
developers ^ 
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/ D1st1rtau1sh1ng betwe*n\tKc special characteristics of\the tio levels; 
of interpretation will prov1de-a distinction bet>«en the various functions 
of the team of extenral developers on the one hand, and the ihpleAentors 
(the teadierr) on the other. This distinction ha^ lipllcat^bns re"4eV«nt 
to understanding the development process of currlculuin materials and* their 
Implemefitatlon, as well as to the planning for the training of currlculwn 

developer and .or teachers. • ^ 

. ' o ■ • • 



5. In the currlcujar reality of -Israel , ,a team nf writers deveTocs . - 
cufHculuB faterlals »flth1n the fraiwwork of a curr cuI-jb syllabus prepared 
by special ^coBwIttees. Often the developeps^ are also partners In the 
preparation of tJhe syllabus. The gu1de>1nesjtftte syHabus are considered 
by the wrftlngSteam as . curri cul ar constr^ttTts and a--* a^cej^tfecl a^su<?h. 
Deflh-ltloh of the Problem 



>- 



The research problem presented ay^the authors ^ therefore/r What are 



.the special characteristics' of the jlevelopaental ac|f^vit*«s >t th)| two 
levels' of Interpretation, and what are the r^Htli^ between these two 
levels as Illustrated In tfte curriculum case here am«"yzed? 



^ . ^ RESEARCH METHOD 



Document^ materials are of majof Importance ^or case^studies! The ^ 
more comprehensive and reliable the documented materia , the })ettlsr the 
\ chances for an objective and valid redonstructlpfr -of t»e processes. Walker 

(1971) recorded the deliberations ^f the developing mm of an location J 

... - ^ . ^ 

project, for the pre-school age (Kettering Art Project) ^d tla6ed|l^s analysis^ 

V' ^\ - . JHP • .'^ r . 

mainly on the recorded ma t^lal. ) . V 

. However, our postj-hoa analysis of a curriculum case which had proceeded * 

without advance 'plmirl^ documentation of curriculum- deliberations , forced . 

us to adjipt^a research method utilizing only existing, documentation - that Is, 

various versions of -tfie material plus written documelfls^such as minutes of s.. 

team sessions, summaries of meetings, written commmts of team members* ^adV;;lsers, 

aAd evaluatjors» and the like. Since our Interest focu^d on ^e ctventls 

connectedL with the decisions and considerations related \o the trarfsltlon ^ 

fr^wir,scholarly material tojcurrtculum matert al ,^thl/^docijmenta^on 

with -structured Intervle*^ with the developers seems tQ provide i| reasbnable 

basis for reconstructing ^e processes. Indeed » tftis 1s ^e. only practical . 
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way to repl-ldte research baseijfon doci«*rrted evldemss/ tereover.". recordings 
made duHng the =ourse of the r^epular »«ric of the developJnt team coiild 
'arouse oppos-t.« on the part of rep^ers of^the team who might' see H as ' 
Inttrference - -searchers, and thJs would ttierefore be fikely to Influence 
the natural sjurse of dellb.eratlons. ^, * 

. ^ For thns ca^e study, the unit p^currlcular mateHals selected was 
-• concerned with: "Is 1t possible to" reduce" the^amount of water "Ihtended for 

irrigation?'- This unltj^s ^nclude<^ in the' subject "Plants and Water"'. 
•(Silberstem , 1974) with'the framework of the biology curricul urn -for the 
Junior mgh School jn-Israel., ' ' , 

^ For ou- examination of the first level of Interpretation the following 
procedures used: l ' ^ ' ' . • 



r 



l..Content analysis oi th"i miterial in itsfvarious trans 1t1ons<f^m 
s<iholai(;ly material through Interim stages t^ the final edition of the 
currict * The aim or this analj^sis was to .identify the qhWs 

X chat had ^r. Incorporated- in£o the md^rial in .its transition from one fohn ' 
to^another. These changes were siptari^ed and classified Into categories. 
The clasSYication ofcateg%s underwent co^nt validation by indepen^nt- 
judges. T^ie classified changes enabled us to draw cincl us ions/ regarding ^ 
• the "decision cniss roads "\15ed in the process of titans fo ma ti on of the ' ■ 
material.- V • - ^ ' ' ' 

. 2.^ AQaliJis of the written documents^ports .'Jnin.utes^^f meetings . ' 
and .c^nts of the team members, adWs^. and Waluators. ' ' 
✓ 3. Structttrpti- interviews with' members" of the ci^rriculum developing 

team, « % ■ 

'., : - * .• ' . , ... . * • 

The^atterjf two procedures enabled, us .to reveal tjje considerations 

and the kinds of the factors influencing «the decisfon-makW which 
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resulted in the changes intro^ucjed into the material at different stjiges. 

' In our ekaarf nation-^ the second l|vit4-of interpretation ^we uti.lized 
questionnatres for the teachers who implemented the curriculum materials. 
Our onl|J^ source' of data about the second level of interpretation ts , 

^he self-repj^rtT'of teachers who impleihented t|)e abbve-mentioned. curriculum 
material.. This report .should be interpretedas the teachers' perception of " 

^ the tea^hlhjf-lfearrt.ing settings as-planned and executed. Without taking 
concurrenjt valiiiatlon steps^we cannot determirie^th* (jegree of reliabili^ 
of -.this silfv-report^ , It seems to ug^ that wi thin the, framework (^f the present 
research this is not a serious omj^sioh, |1nc6 we limited the scope of the 

-research to the curriculum planning process. We are 1ntei:ested in the 



teachers'- report on their perception of the second >ever of interpretation. 
Therefore* "the ext^ht^^of congruenpy between this perception and the actual 
events in the classroom is beyond the scop^ of our research. 
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FU<6lNiSS -- First Ltevel of Interpretation \ 
Choice of Scholarjl^ Material for Development - ( ^ 

Since the case examined by us is of the" kind of curriculum developmer 
in which unitsVof scholarly mate>1al are the starting point for development " 
of curriculum materials, our ^i'rst questiibrr was: Hdw were ,the un^.of y 
scholarly material selected in the case under study.? W^ found ^that bo'th the 
developingi team apd siibject mister specialists were' fn^l-ved -in the sele^c 
process. Their selection was' influenced by cuwitular constraints origin 
in the syllabu? foi^jar^des 7-12 Biology (Minis-t<:y of Education Culture,' 
1968) and, more precisely, in the se(^ti on dealing with "J>1 ants and Water," 
one of the topics within a series of ^olo^ topics planned fpr-Grade 8 
classes regular pupils. Acceptance of the syllabus restricted t^^ scope 
of selection of^the scholarly ^material contairts cbhnect^d with the 
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relatl^ship between plants and^waterj 
^ ■ Lewy (1976) lias called the selection of contents guid^ by the constraints 

Of the general fi*amewDrk of-^e syllabus "macroplanniiYg," as opposed. to - ' 

... • ' r . ) y . ^ > ' . . 

. "microplanrving" which is related to the selection of" specific contents at a 

iBtejh stage wheji the team asks it^lf What knowledge could be generated 

^from the ^^tents. which were selected at the macro- level . In the selection 

• . < , " , ' t • \ - ' * 1 ' 

of contents at the macro- level , /actors opiginating in thevteam's platform 

, ^ i ' ■ ' • ' ■ ^/ . - ^ \ 

N play an important part. Thus, for exa^Apl^; opinions accepted by the meirbers 

^ of "the teatni as to characteristics o^^ 'the curriculum materials likely^ to » ^ 

;1hmulate& high^T^Y^l of motivation in the target population (in this casei 

regular pupMS of junior high school age) influenced 'the selectfon of - 



s 



scholarly material ta a great extent, as was evident from minutes of ^am 
meetings. It appears that this qi^esti on concerned members of ^e team, 
since at the same time i niJBhber of research f|hding| were bein^ .published, v ^ ^\ 
claiming that the extent of junion high school .pupils' Interest, ir^ botanTj^al \, 
subjects was :very low- (Mayer & Tami r, 197^). Reports were found! 4)f ^^rlods " ^*\^ - 
proposals re;f1ecting the pers^inal (Jutlooks of developers witfiS^gardv^. 
to the guesttort of .what might increase^mottvatioh among pupils. There ^-^^z • 
wiere those' who felt,^or instance, that presentation of a scientific problem 
such as "why water risjes in plants contrar^^jj^ w^t we woiiW have expectecf, 
. ^romwhat is "^fc^m of tbe fierce' of gravity" (night attract the pupils' attention. ; 
bthers raised proposajis such as: a trip to irrigated and non-irrigated. fields 
us^ng landscape photos from, different paf^ts of the country, ^iscpssi^ng the 
national water system, etc. One suggestion wasf^to use an/article./on^ actual v . 
ros^pch abouV tJk! refatiooi^i^^ plants^ and. water which had" contributed, , . 



J 



_ f terra defined as a system of'Wliefs, opfJiions, attitudes, and' prefecpnces 

f . ' which team meinben bring with them v*en ttwy discuss the ways, po^ 

and the desiderata with regard to the image *of currlcolum materials, target 



Ej RJC -v etc. The term is found in Walker"- (197.1). \ S ^2 ■= - [ 



O - populations (t^ils and teachers), teaching methods forms of teaming 

• - ■ • " '-(19ri). ^ - - - 



to the planr^ing of'water/supply^fn Israef* Thei^am m^Mbers opted Jfof J \- 
.^v^ 'this las t>roposa4.as'sipriag that' cur^^ 

-V H»nA^ctioiV^eti^ Its coritribut'tbn to a ioluti^ni55f .a socio- ' 

e«naw1c probfear^m^ pupifs. TbYs-assumption ^was based on the 



that*! 



.:^gj5eral posi ti oh -accepted by neabeps'df tfte ..teapi tHat*^ the relevance 

^of the subject w.ni ah>us«- the piipi'ti! ^^Ttepesi^ Among a series of articles ^ 
* . and other> sources- re viewe<l^, ttie most releyamt articles were f^und to be- those 
' of ShiBM^li {I371)and Shiweli et aV. (f97l W \> 'Z ' ' ' * ' • ' 

Types of Changes fbynd in* the Transfonnattbn^of Scholarly Material into 
Curri Oil uw Material* ' • v 

Gpntent analysis of the unit in itsvyarious versions revealed many 
changes that Were introduced In the process of translation of scholarly'^ / 
' materiaT into curriculum material. These changes were expressed in omissions, 
additions, abbreviations, sinplifi cations of contents, combinations of existing 
^ content items, and changes in style and fom. • An attempt to classify the 
changes into categories from the standpoint of types of decisions yielded 
What seemed to us to be three main "decision crossroads": 
1. Decisions regarding clarification and definition of educational messages 
" included in the material. 

Z. Decisions regarding the method of transferring the messages to the pupils, 

Ue, the instructional strategies. # 
3. Decision regarding the context of teaching the material* 

• Illustrations of Decisions Taken"^nceming Education Messages (mainly changes 
in content): These decisions r^fer to the opportunities for learning which 
the contents might offer the students. In making these decisions, the developers 
referred to questions such, as: Which ide^s, principles, and concepts appearing* 
in the scholarly material are suitable for inclusion in the curriculum ma*^terial? 



.Which- Information «re we Interested 1n, and which should 60 omitted? What 
should be^enphaslzed and what^played doum? What meatilrfgrul aspects for the 
student and society can be dealt with' by neans of the xon tent? What oppor- 
timftles for cQ^ltlve development, values, attitudes, and Interest can be 
incorporated Into the cunrlcular material? \ 

Herewith arc a nun<)er of exanples illustrating the range o^ decisions ^ 
•whichj^ere made involving clarification and definition of educational message 
(the considerations leading to thes€r^ decisions will be eJcamined later)- ' 
1. dmissjpns: , ^ ' ^ ^ ' 

--s^A portion of the scholarly material explained tlj^irifk^rtanpe of the 
. integration of basic and applied res^earch. In the trial version of the 
qurrlcular material, an attempt was made to. refer to "this relationship; 
however. In the final ed1t1oi\, this reference was dpleted, 
'2. Reductions: . 

The scholarly material reported on 13 experiments carried out on 
different kinds of citrus trpes In various parts of Israel. I^i the^lnal 
edition of the cyrrlculum^ material . only one representative example was given. 

3. Combinations of Existing Content: 

In the scholarly materfal , the quantity of water that a single tree 
consumes over a year was not dealt with expltcltly. In the curriculum material 
there Is a section dealing with the aVe rage quantity of water that a single 
tree ostensibly "drlnlcs" throughout a day. This quantity wasf reclcbned on 
the basis of various data found In the scholarly material. 

4. Addltl^s: - ' 4 

In the scholarly material; no reference was made to any possible 
conflict of Interests betl»een the private grove-owners and the public. 
The curriculum material epcplores a situation wherein such a conflict could 
arise and the Issue Is ra1,sed as to how decisions are made In such a . 
case and by whom. 1 ' • 



5. -Sinplifications of Content: ■ ' 

■ • ■ '. .■ ' ■ 

In the scholarly material , a particular research is descri bec^^ as having 
a muUifactoVial expeHmental dest^ referring to a number of Independent 
variables mnlpulated by the researchers. In the currlcular material, the 

expierlroental design was sinpllfled to a one-factor design, referring to one 

- ' ' * ■ ■ \ ] 

Independent variable. j 

Also^in the scholarly material, a de^tJed description of the 
experimental designMs given, including a. tbUl of 17 parameters of the plant 

and the soil which were measured; in the currlcular material only four of 

■ 'j ^ • ^ ■ 

these^^are mentioned. 

In the scholarly material , scientific terms such as "parameter" and 
"water dosage" were used. In the currlcular material , the term "parameter" 
is not used, while the term "water dosage" is used,' but only after a 
preliminary explanation. 

6. Changes In Style and Forms of Expression: ' 

In the scholarly material, a particular set of data Is presented In tables 
and graphs. In the/currlcular material, the data are presented in the form 
of an illustration, and pupils are asked to organize the data Into a table 
and then translate them into a graph. 

Illustrations of Decisions Taken as to the Instructional Strategies • 

These decisions' were based on preferences as to teaching uifethods and modes 
of l-eamlng. The advantages, and disadvantages of teaching methods and 
modes of learning and their adaptation to a given situation were considered. 
Often a decision regarding th? method of transmitting a message was integrated 
with a decision A)out the selection or definition of a message. For exaitple, 
both aspects were involved in the decision to leave to students the task of 
organizing data into a table and to express them as a graph instead of 
simply presenting the data in a table or graph as was done in the scholarly 
-material. 15 



Following are a nunber of. Ilustrations, of d^ci is 16ns: 'which felate to 
Instructional strategies: I 

1. The scholarly material was written as i sclentific^mlew article presenting 
the reader with information and conclusions. The <airr1cular material was 
written as a narrative of inquiry, a writing technique 'which^ g 

pupils an opportunlly for lUore'active involvement tn the inquiry. In 
the narrative^qf inquiry, partial data are^iven and the pupils are asked 
to reconstruct the research procedures, to explain the steps taken, 
interpret, results, and. draw conclusions. ' 

- ' ' ■ \. ' '■ ■; .V ■ :■ • ; ■ , ■ » ' 

2. The text is acconpanied by work -sheets fof individual' and group work - 
the recbnmendatlon being to combine in^ivridual Work With Jroup work and 
classroom.discussion. ^\ ^ - ' I 

3. The conflict between private and public irtteriests such as|' noted above, 
considered by the authors as central frdm the standpoint of educational 
message, i§ written in the form of a section called "Stop and Think," 

a writing technique employed by the team to stlfltuTate reflective thinking 
amongit pupils and to draw the teacher's attention to the focus of the 
lesson. • ■ 

4. Part of the information is -transmitted by visual means.. 
Illustrations of Decisions Taken with Regard to Contexts 

1. The teaching unit was designed to form as an ifttrodUction for the ierftire * 
textbook, arousing motivation for studying.. the tdp1c. HcSwever, it Is ^ 
not dependent upon defined previous knowledgei and it is not a necessary ^ , 
prerequisite for the following units - thus, its place in the instructionaiw: 
sequence can be changed. 
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2. Decisions 'taken regarding con,texts are relevaift not on^ t^W-^l^ 

of the unit within -ne fraw^iorirpf the whole s.ubject-,but also to the ^ 
development of the unit itisclf. Thus, we find that the section on the \ 
amazing quantity of water that a single citrus tree supposedly "drinks ," 
which in the interim version af^peared as part of' the instructioyia} unit 
studied- here, was n»ved in the final version to a.preceding unit where 
irhad a better sequential fit. 



Considerations Guiding Deliberations and Dew^sions in the Translation of 
Scholarly Material into Currlcular Material " 

. Considerations whfch led to the decfsions^that were tjaken were discovered, 
in part, by an examinati^ of written documents such as, reports, sunnarles 
of meetings, remarks of the team litewbei^s , advisers, and eValuators, as well 
as by means of a reconstruction firom memory by team mewbers involved in 
preparation of the unit. 

We distinguished those considerations originating in the team's platform^ 
opinions, attitudes, and pn&ferences fromrthose based on constraints of the 
curriculum guidelines or on evaluation findings gathered in the course of 
developing the material. ' 

The following paragraph is 3n illustration of those considerttions 
having their source in' the constrain-- of the Curriculum Syllabus: 

The unit under discussion was written in the context of tne teaching 
of biology; this fact influenced the selection of content. Thiis, for example, 
details related to the differences between the kifjjBs of citrus trees, the 
adjustment of water quantities to the various areas of the country ^ the 
types of soil , differences tn orchards of different ages, etc. were not 
includeU^+ft^e curricula^ material since the developers did not see any 
importance in dealing with those subjects in context of the teaching of biology. 
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It may be that'another teif developing cdrHcular material In the context 
of the 'teaching of agricultural scle^is would have given different welghl 
to\hes& subjects an<i .wbul : have decided rtot to' not only Include them but 
to emphasize them. * * . <» ^ ^ 

Illustration of the Considerations Stewwlng from the Team's Platform , ^ 

\tons1 derations stemnli^ from the team's pla'tform may be classified . 

according to Images that (the participants had In mind when voicing their opinion's 

In the course of the deliberations leading ^ actual declslorfs.. This classi- • 

fi cation Is Ijased on the a?stenpt1on that team members (and this also holds ■? 

true for otter participants 1n deliberations and decision-making processes 

such as tho?e*who revieiid*the material at Its various stages) call upon 

a specific s,et of beliefs, Opinions, attitudes, .and preferences when the^y 

■',■,).' ■ ■ ■ • 

discuss pos-sl bill ties, necessities, or desiderata with regard to: 

- - ■^ * i- 

- target populations. I.e. the pupils for y#hom the currlcular materials are 
Intended and the teachers expected to Implenwit the curHcular niterlals; 

- Instructional strategies related" to modes of learning, metho^ of Instruction 
to be followed, and appropriate teacher-pupil relationships; 

- curricular mate rials ✓^elr fomi and content; and 

- Instructional obje^ives. . . - 

The following examples give specific illustration to the ways in whjch 
images implicit In the team's pi ctform affected tne unit: 
1. Image of pupils : 

the developers issumed that Srade 3 pupils would not be able to analyze 
multifactorial- experimental designs wh ch require yery complex statistical 
treatment; accordingly, in an ex^nple -^oted above, they decided to slnplify 
the proposed experimenUT, design ^ tne curricular material into a monof actorl al 
design. ' ' 



; 2. •image^pf teachers,: \ . ^ ■ ^ . , ; \ ^ ^ 

The ctevelopers perceived th^ teacher as an ay'luitoinous jskilled -professilonal 
person, i.e. » as one who should select and adapt the iburr^cular ^terial 

1^' to^tJ>e specific 1nstnJct1ona> circumstances. Therefore, the Teasers' 
Bulde states that the teacher should determine which points ate worthwhile 
stressing In classroom discussion - from a list Including analysis of the- ^ ^ V 
experimental conditions, interpretation of findings, ^concl us ions the ^ 
grove-owner^wlll draw, conflict of Interests r etc. 

3. Image of Instructional strategies: ' * /' 

" ■ ' ' ^ ' y ■ ' ^ A . 

The developers preferred active Involvement In the. Icyaming process. 



.so, as hoted above, they decided to develop the text as a kind of ^''narratl ve 
of /Inquiry." This Is how the reisearch was described and the data presented, 
asking the pupils- to reconstruct the reasons for the st^ps taken In the 
research, to interpret results obtained and draw conclusions. 

Secondly, since th3 developers felt that reflective th1nk1ng\nhances 
the possibilities for the transfer of learning, they focused on a central 
point like the conflict situations in the framework of ••Stop and Think;"" -j 
4. Image of curriculum materials: , 

It was clear that the developer^ were concerned with the Importance of 
giving a proper treatment of the siiibject being taught. Although they di^l hot 
give an explicit formal definition for "proper treatment, ^S^n^implied viewpoint 
indicated that a suggest)x>n should not be made to teachers if one knows 
in advance that the majority of teachers won' tube able to handle It. For 
example, when faced with the decision whether to take up the question of the 
relations between basic and, applied research, the developers decided to omit 
this topic; in the final version (after an attempt to Include it in the 
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interim versioJ), singe .for various reasons^they did not 5<lcceed in gathering 
the relevant information to pre^fent to|lhe teachers. Under those c| ryumstances, 

the developers felt i't was preferable Jto ignore that topic altogether. - 

'5. Ullage of^ instructional objectives: . ' - - . 

The developers asserte^ .their own opinions about -the insfructional- objectives 
they, cons/ldered both desirable and pos§ible to achieve"" through biology teaching,- 
They Jere guided "^y a feeling, ■^it^curriculum material in biology should 4 
provide oppor^tunf ties fQr Ve^ming which -would prove to be/l^evant to the ^ 
student as an individual or as a mewber o^St^e society, friology teaching 
should provi*de opportunities for developing cog^viti^vesl^^^ 
int.erests.'and the like. For instance,' in the- unit under ^study, the following 
learning experiences were included:. > " , 

- translation of data given in figures ta graphs; 

^ distinction l^tween economic alternatives in different situations; and 
' - calculation of economic inptut-output considerations. 

The above-mentioned conponehts characteristic of the first level of. 
interpretation o>-th«. curriculum development process are shown in Figure l, 
as is their interaction n^ork. ' 

Discussion^ Findings for First Level . 

From a gomparison of the material in i^s various versions ty means of 

■ ^ 

content analyses/ certain types of changes could be discerned and followed- 

. f^ ' - ■ 

up as the roaterfal was developed. These changes were characterized as 
• omissions, additions, abbreviations and reducl^s; simplifications of conte^- 
combinations of existing content as well as changes in style and fonns o 
expression. The changes were found to be related to three decision crossro«as 
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FJGU^ 3- TRANSFOI^aTION OF. SCHOLARLY material' INTO CURRICULUM 
^ - .MATERIAL BY EXTERNAL DEVELOPERS / " 




DELIBERATION 



- Whei^ to 1"^ 
troduce tlie* 
topic? ^ 

- As an intro-' 
auction 

- As a sunmaO^ 



What Potential leartiJng 
opportunities are iri\the 
material? 



n 



How to 
present th 
mateHal? 



Translating numerical 
.figures in graphic 

expression 
Analysing a field 
experiment design 

^3rz 



J PROCESSES 



As an iriformative 
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As a narrative 
of inquiry . ' 
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Legend:^ Input Output Of Materials • ^ Influential factors 

cm Process o , /\. Decision Crossroad 
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The- ded^'lons that were niide re^aWing the develooment is^M^istc:uctional, 
'strataSies determined the character of^the dlirrjcu'iar material; to a- great 
exti^. -It ^eems that tn the process of frahslatlng scholarly material, . 
Which is^H^ten tn a comnunicati ve 1 angi^ge for professionals, into 
* curriculum material which mus.t be*<(<fitten in Communicative language , for 
.(^ils; many decisions have ta betaken. In' the instructional inH>^t^»h<ch . 
was ana-l^zerf, the "language" of*g»e cu^iculum material 'is indeed ^)-ifferent 
» f ronf. the 1 anguagf found tn the scholarly mafterial. which served as a starting 
pbi*t for. delfeilopmenti ^ , ■ ; ' 

^ T^lconsldpr^^tions Which Vere basis . for dedisi^^^ found 
to sterq mainly from the tear s'^latfonn - only a swall jJ^rt being related, 
to, constraints of the syllaoAis. They invoked the team menders V images of 
the pup il , the teacher, the curriculum material ,* instructional strategies,, 
and objectives. However, we found rfb regular interrelationships between 
'"thp kinds of considerations and the categories of decis ^ns. 



* FINDINGS: Second Level of Interpretation 

In order to determine how the teachers interpreted and translated 
this instructional unit inco leamino-teacWng settings, a questionnaire 
was prepared to examine the lowing ^actors: 

- description of the schooj a:- 3 the stuaent populatic ^ 

- indicatjdfT/of the time devoted to reaching the unit; 

- extent pf the teacher's adherence tg^the recommendations in the teachers' 

guide; ^ ' ^ 

. ■ ■ f 

•- indication of messages emphasized by the teacher; 

- description of instructional strategies used by the teacher; and 

- indication of context in which the unit was taught^ * - 



Teachers were requested to defscribe the conHileratlons -ihit. gul^d them ^ 
in their deciiionSi. labour pi Icrtc research^ the answers of 20. teacher^ wefe; 
apalyked. ' - *" ^ j , ^ / 



*^ As ind-lcated, data were b<ased,^on seV-repbrts oi the ^achers and 



were' not vaW dated by observations. Sin^d ouf aim waS an examjnaHon of ^/ • j. 
the characteristics of planning teach irt9-4fiaiming' settings on the second 



/ 



level of interpreitation, and not the actua.1 cla^ssfoora irapleitentiition, 
se^^f^porting 0y t^e teacher was considerecTto bef j^n ad^uate jinstrunent. , ^ 
Baekciwund Data orKtKe' Student Populati-on ^ - ^ ' 

' In"35« .of the classrocmjTthe teaqhtfrs referr^^ in the questionnaires,;. 

the stud^t population was dis cH bed being "disadvantaged," ;and-tW 

- ■■ ■■ f '"I - — « ' ' ' / 

teachers tended to vffew thfs fact as an important constraint on teaching . 

^■■^ * . ■ . . ■ ■ J ■ " ■ • ' , ■■, : 

the unit. / . 

Data Pertaining to the Time Devotied t o Teaching the Subject \^ . 

ift the teachers' guide it is rcconwendfed that 2 hours be devoted to 
teaching the unit... Fifty percent of the teachers who were^questionetTfndeed n/ 
devoted between 1-2 hou»^ to teaching the unit. However, 251 de^ot^ 3 hours , 
and the final 2'5i devoted 4 -hours and more to teaching -it. , 
Data Pplpvant to the Extent of Teachers' Adhe rence: to the Handbook ' ^ 

. \«lve o\Jt of Ahe 20 teachers- -replied that in ,the process of their, 
teachihg of ^t*^e unit they adhered to the teachers' handbook. 

Messages Emphasized bv the Tei^chers 1 • • . 

The teichers' guide indicates four instructional messages to be 
emphasized in teaching unit. Analysis of the data reporting\>»hich - 
instructional messages the teachers chose to emphasize indicated the following 
selection patterns (shown by percentage of total references to all inessages 
stressed):. ^ - • - '• ...----^ 
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U Issues Involved In th)e "solving of- a problem wljer^in: there is ^ 
> . > - ' * ' ^ / 

♦ connfct bet>*een the^iridividuaf ami the, pubTHc good - 29* 

• 2r;" Understanding research'design and *i^ va'rious coil^onen^ - ,23%. y 

3. Oi%t1n:ction ,be^«€in interpretation of data^jcdllected In an ^ - 
experimeftt and the drawing of conclusions f\ 23« 

4. .The rfelationstiip between research and the need l^'^ntribute to v 

^ •■ '\ ^ ■ ■ * . : 

societal needs '- 18% . • - ' a • 



In iddU^oh'to stressing the aW)ve four irte^sages^which were indix^ted in tKe 
teachers' guide, another/ 7% of the reported mess ag^Si^c^ncecned 'issues hot * 
ex^ 1 c1 tly VTs'ted i nythe teachers ' gui de . - ' s - * 
Instructional Strategies Employed by Teachers 

» The teachers' guide recomnende^ four instructional strategies. Teacher 
responses indicated that they utilized many of these strategies but also ^ 
often supplemented them wfth additional teaching methods.^ The following ' 
strategies recomnended in tiie guide are shown wijth their percentage of all 
ref^'rences: ' , . 

1. Classroom disclissTon r 24% ; f 

2. Reading' in tJie classroom wi^th preparatory reading at home - 24% 

3. .Individual pupil use of worksheets - 12% 

4. /Group work on worksheets - 

The supplementary methods reported by the teachers were: 

5. Simulation-debates between pupils representing different 
posi tipnis -7% 



6. Inti^ductory presentation of the topic by the tea<^er - 6% 

7. Us/ng transparencies or other audio-visual. methods - 4% 
S/Written homew5rt: sunmarl zing topic - 3% ' 

9. Presentation, of related scientific articles - 2% 



10. tjuiz - 2% 



V . '11^ Oral reports hy j^upils, prepared as htomewotk - 2% 

C^Vl. Gxieit ^le^ure - IK, ' " . . ' - ^^V \^ 

Al'tliough^t?^i6 clear tllat teachers Varied their m^thods^^and add^thei^r ' 
own ideas (eight j^w ones againsr the fo^r recommended in the^ g^ide), 
however, it turns Ofitr that lit*i|le^propor^-lonal weight is given .to^ the new . 
fnstructlbnal strategies:. 'While T2% of the rqjfor^ed references^^ertain' > 
'to the recommend ed^ifl|^ructito^ only ZSJ^^, were ^e .new fetrate^ie©^ 

IContex't^In Whicb the. Unit waa^gtudied ^ ' fj> ' ' - 

* "Only seven out of 20 teacher^ fef^rred^to this aspect. Six of theae . 
n^ntldned thjit* the placement ofj/the unit in^he sequence' />f ^ the' subject 
seemed .logical^* since the tes^book begai^by emphasi^ingvthe need to save - 
water. Thfe textVwent t>n from' there totell, about .research and its contri- 
bution to saving water in agriculturfr^^nd continued ou to topics related - 
to studying ^he waJtjer system in the plant. Ofily one teacher thought the 
unit would be a moje fitting conclusion to the study of the subject "Plants 



& Water." ^ - . ^ 

Considerations Reported in the Second Level' Interpretation 

. First, we must note that the teachers did n6t,indicate their reasons 
for or deliberations involved in the majority (66%) of the curricular decisions 
they reported. For pujrp^es of analysis, of the many reasons giVen by each 
teacher, we considered only 'those reasons w^ch were fairly explicit - 
e.g., those including such phrases as "iny considerations/motttFes were-.." 
or "I did this because. . ." Classification of the reasons according to various 
key .wo rls '^yielded the following brA^kdown: / ^ \ ' 




a) Roughly SAt of the reasons and deliberations cltj^d stemmed from consi- 
derations of the attitudes /and neecis of their pupils » 1.e.» they'^orlglnated 
In the Image jpf the pupil. 
''^) Another 24{ stenfned from a consideration of their own att1tudes<and 
needs as the teacher teaching the un1t*» I.e., they orlginatedvin the 
, Image of the teacher. , ' 

c) Another lit steiiined from consideration ot the Instructional objectives 
as. conceived by the teacher, I.e., they originated 11 n the, Image of the 
gbjectlyes. There kejp)hrases here vyere: ' "It relates to the Instructional 
objectives,;'" "In accordance vdth a definition of the obJect1ves»" "It 
Is Important from a social standpoint," etc. , " 

^d) The origin of the flnal llX of the reasons and dellberatlon^^nf^^^^ 

was not clear, 
- Discussion of Findings . 

Since the unit examljied was one of the first In the. textboot» this may 
account for much of the extra time devq^ted to Its Instruction. Teachers 
did not yet feel the pressure of time and tended to 90 tfh dealing with the 

■ : . ' ■ . , 

first unit. Decisions regarding Instruction time maty be based on cons j| deration 
pertaining. to the particular teaching circumistances of the teachers (pupil s* 
needs, etc, ) or their personal pWtfonns (personal priorities, etc.). 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect of this finding concemlng^a most 
basic aspect of Instructional planning Is what It s^ys about the degree 
of adherence to the teacher's guide. More than 504 of the teaph'ers claimed 
fuU adherence to the guide, yet by their ovm testinbny they, in fact, 
deviated from it ^substantially. ' One ppssible explanation is that this is 
part of the teacher's platform and can be viewed as an expression of the 



s?lf-iinage of the teacher whq wishes to, be considered as realizing the 
intent;ions of the developers. On the^ther hand, it may be that the ^ 
teachers are not aware of the changes they introduced as compared to the 
teachers' guide. . . 

In contrast to the degree of freedom they permitted themselves in , v 
allocating time to the unit, teachers generally adhered to the teachers' 
guide with regard to the curricular messages they handled in the course of 
their instruction. Only 1% of the messages stressed by the teachers exceeded 
the suggestions in their teachers' guide. It should be added that while the 
teachers'did hot in fact reveal a significant variety of new messages in the 
curriculum material they did express their professional autonony in deciding 
which of the messages out of^those indicated in the teachers' guide they \ 

emphasized. , 

The teachers' adherence to the messages can be interpreted in a number 

of w*YS : ■ 

- Although the guide does not reveal all possible curricular messages 
inherent in the yrtit, the teachers do not have the ability to elicit ^ 

\ additional messages from the material. 

■ ^ ■ 

_ The teachers actually see in the curriculum material a variety of 
additional messages but prefer to remain faithful to the teachers' 
guide. which expresses the developers' intentions. 

- -The guide indeed exhausted the main messages of-^e unit, and it is 
not surprising that the teachers did not exceed the recommendations: 

In the selection and combination of messages, one can see, an expression 
of the teachers' personal pUtforms, on the^one hand, and their abilities 
to perceive curriculum materials on the other. ' . ^ 



As for the instructional strategies, the teachers did show Initiative 
and Iftgpnufty, In varying the teaching methods beyond what was specified ' 
^" ^ °^ 20 teachers reported changes In teaching 

methods. Unfortunately we were unable to draw conclusions on the basis 
of available data as to the proportion of time devoted to these Instructional 
activities In the classroom. With regard to Instructional strategies, 
oHe can view the planning of teachlng-.l earning settings by teachers as an 
expression of three main factors; the,ir personal pi atfom, considerations 
stenm+ng from their particular circumstances,' and thelr st^^^ In revealing 
curriculum potential. 

On}y one out of 20 teachers who participated In the study expressed ' 
concern with the context In which the unit should be taught. Nearly all 
the teachers accepted the sequence 'presented In the textbook as a given 
.fact and did not express independent considerations about possible alter- 
native contexts. 

We feel that information about the teachers' considerations and reasons 
^ ■ . ■ ' • ' •' > . ■ ■ 

in planning teaching-learning settings is most important for the understanding^ 

of the second level of curriculum 1/nterpretation. However, in most cases, 
no reasons were given for the teacher's curricular decisions. We have no . 
explanation for this phenomenon^ Should this-fact be^seen as evidence that 
the teachers plan their work intuitively without. any. explicitly conscious 
deliberation? Perhaps, too, the teachers found it difficult to phrase 
trte reasons and motives behind their actions and hence the scant response. 
Revision of the questionnaire, in order to distinguish clearly between 
a narrative of decisio -"^aking and the considerations leading to decision 
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nmy probaH/^licit more information. With theie limitations of the data 
In mind however; our analysis of the available data Indicates that teachetjs 
are mainly gulded by considerations sternning frdm theif image. of the pupil. 
It seems that the teachers are mainly bothered by the problem of how to 
adapt the curricular material to the pupils' needs., These can be viewed 
as adaptatiohis wfthin the boundaries of the currlciilar envelope. 

Characteristics of the Second Level of Interpretation : 

The various components of the second level of intie^^retation are 
presented in Figure 4. the findings of this exploratory' study indicate 
that teachers exercise their autonon|y mainly at two of the curricular , 
crossroads: y'^'^'^y^^ 
a) the messages crossroad at which they select and decide upon the 
"relative emphasis of curriculum messages; and \ ' • 

:b) the instructional strategies crossroad at which they select among 
the reconmended instructional, strategies and vary them by adding new 
ones. Planning tfje teaching- learning settings ,is conditional upon 
the abilities of the teachers to. perceive the curricular material, and 
conditional upH^ their personal i)latform^hd the constraints imposed 
upon them by the circumstances of their work in any given classro6ni and 

school - . , 

The following are a few<examples of general considerations sternning 
from^the teacher's personal platform and refisrring to images of teachers 
and pupils- as conceived by the teachers: "In teaching the unit for the 
first time,. one must adhere to the reconinendations in ^e teadhers' guide, 
while the second time around, the experienced teacher is free to change; 



"it is not desirable to explain everything nyself" ; or "Most of the 
pupils have difficulty In doing Independent homework." 

As to the constraints stemning from the particular instructional 
circumstances, the considerations were connected mainly characteristics 
of the pupils, the school, or the conmunity, e.g.: "In a class of moshav 
(a type of village) children, there was a special Interest in the topic, 
of IrHgation problems." 
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SUW1ARY 

On the basis of this exploratory studly, we can arrive at a preliminary 
sumnary regarding the similarities anV^e differences between the fint 
and second level of Interpretation. ^ 

Jhe elements coBwon to twa levels of Interpretation are as follows: 
(a) The e;(temal developers and the user developers make decisions at 
V three ma1n_crossroads: the curricular messages crossroad, the 
Instructional strategies crossi^ad, and the contextual crossroad. 



The number Of decisions at the third crossroad on 'the second level 



\ ^f. Interpretation Is relatively small, however. 
'Amor 



( 



(b) Aiibng both the external developers and the user developers, a 

major portion of the considerations guiding their decisions originate 

In their personal platform. 

♦ ' ■ . ' ■ ■■ 

The characteristics unique to each level of Interpretation can 

be suimed up as follows: ' 

^ . , '. . " . • 

First Level of Interpretation Second LeVel of Interpretation • 

, Team members representing differ- [One Single teacher or group of teachers 



ent backgrounds of expertise . 

participate In the process of 

curriculum development. We refer 
. to- the team as a group having Its 
^n platform apart from the 

personal platform of each 



transform currlcular material Into 
teaching-learning settings, and usually 
there Is no ^presentation for different 
areas of expertise. • 



parti c 



:^p.ant. 
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I, Development pWcess is conyepgent 
in the sense that it ends in the 
creation of designed currlcular 
material defined by certain 
features. 

3. Curricular decisions are sub- 
mitted to validation criter^la 
(empirical and non-empirical) 

in the process of trials and 

revisions . 



4. External developers make 
decisions regarding /the placing 
of the unit in the (jverall , 

. instructional sequer(ce and 

regarding the sequen< 

•/ ■ . 

messages within the uriit. 

5. The personal platform of- the 
external developers involves 
the general characteristics of 
pupils and teachers. 

6. The constraints, originating in 
the syl 1 abus have great 
influehce on decis ion- male ing. 



The\ development process is di vergent . 
and leads to different and individual 
teaching-learning settings by different ' 
teachers and also by the same teacher 
in various circumstances. . ^ 

Enpi r1 cal val i dati on of deci si ons i s 
not possible since each ins true tlonaj 
instance occurs only once. The \ 
teachers' feelings of success regarding 
their decisions can motivate them to 
repeat the same decisions in subsequent 
instructional situations.. — 

Teachers usually make decisions involving 

I ^ ■ 

the sequence of messages within the 
unit only. 



The teacher's personal platform 
involves mainly the particular and 
concrete ima^ of the pupils in the 
class. ■. ^ 

The constraints originating in the . 

♦ 

teaching-learning circumstances in 
which the teachfer operates have great 
influence on decision-making. 



7. Jhe external devetopfers are 
^argely concerned with the « 
definition and plarification 
of possible instructional , . 
nessages. j .^^ 

The decisions made by the 
/ external developers largely 

determine at 'the messages 
• crossroad the scope of the 

■ ^ 

curricular messages for th||, 
teacher. 



8. External developers -propose a 
relatively liroited variety of 
instructipnal strategies , ^ 



9. The general conslderitions which 
guide the external developers 
pertain to the image of the 
pupil, the teacher, the currlcu-. 
, lum material, instructional 
strategies and instructional 

♦ 

objectives. 



Teachers are less concerned with 
the definition and clarification of 
possible instructional messages. 
They select and decide on emphasis 
of instructional mBSsages\ 



Teachers are aware of the importance 
of instructional strategies and the 
need fo^^apting them to their, 
particular instructional circumstances 
and initiate new strategies beyond the 
suggestions of the external developers. 

The general cansij^r«^ 
guide^the teachers/mainly pertain , 
to the image of tl(e pupil » the teacher, 
and the instructjtonal objectives. 
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This stu4y 1$ ah atttnpt tb sketch out tht outllnts of i model for 
s^tu4)rfng curriculum deve1opMBnt» the purpose of which Is to clarify the 
functions lalhlch external developers and user>deve1oplls fulfil and the 
interrelation between these functions. Replications of case studies 
Of the kind suggested In this study may produce additional evidence 



to the findings reported In this study. <r 

Further studies ^eed to tackle a number of questions _such as: 
- To what extent is the development process dependent jon the specific 
subject matter or the curriculum. 



- In what waors does \ the personal inake*up of the tdam Influence the 
^ process of jdevelopnent. " 0 

- Vfhat Is the Impact of personal characteristics of teachers on>the 
\ ^econd level of interpretation. 

Further research till hopefully reveal more substantial Implications 

for the training of external developers and user-developers in the carrying 

-■ * ■ ^ 

out of their specific functions • 
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